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bodies that are created as a rule merely add to the general confusion.
This is due to the fact that previously the State confined itself to
certain functions, while now it does everything.
Alongside the administrative departments ruled by the State
there were created administrative departments ruled by private
individuals: all the organizing committees, allocation bureaux,
and offices that divide between them the various branches of
economic activity. Each of these departments has its own agents,
its own supervisors, its own budget.
The overlapping of jurisdiction has become inextricable, even
starting at the very top of the departmental hierarchy.
If the number of Ministers has been limited, it is becoming
impossible to count the number of the secretaries-general and
commissaries-general charged with the most various matters.
And as each one works in isolation, without having time to
ascertain or verify what the others are doing, the result is the
most contradictory and absurd decisions.
The system hardly works any better in the provinces. The
prefects were endowed with wide powers, and that was good in
principle. But they used these powers to organize everything
inside the borders of their departement as if that department was
independent; autarchy in the departement is one of the causes of the
difficulty of supplies. A remedy has been sought for this in the
creation of regional prefects, but these have regional powers only
for certain questions and retain their departmental powers for
others; furthermore, they can delegate a part of their regional
authority to the prefects of the departement^'. We can see at
once the fresh difficulties that must spring from this state of
things.
(d) Incompetence of Officials. And to crown everything it would
seem as though all necessary steps had been taken to see that no
official is any longer conversant with the department he has to
direct.
In the old departments it has been done by means of dismissals
and transfers. The most unexpected officials have been put in
the most unlikely posts. It does not seem a priori that the appoint-
ment of admirals or naval officers to innumerable civil posts ought
necessarily to have much better results than if the command of
warships had been given to policemen or inspectors of finance.
As for the new departments which had to pick up their staff
where they could find them, they have none of the traditions or
routine that enable departments to function normally.
The result of these various measures is a complete disorganiza-
tion of all public services.